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Copyright 2004 Knight Ridder/Tribune Business News 

Copyright 2004 Indian Country Today 

Indian Country Today 

January 28, 2004, Wednesday 
KR-ACC-NO: IC-ARIZONA-PEAK 
LENGTH: 1146 words 
HEADLINE: American Indian Leaders Warn Arizona Not to Use Insulting Name for Mountain 

BYLINE: By Brenda Norrell 

BODY: ^ ,. 

PHOENIX Arizona Indian leaders warned Arizona legislators from the floor of the House of 
Representatives that changing the name of Piestewa Peak back to Squaw Peak would cripple tribal and 
state relationships, returning them to conditions of territorial days. 

"The term is degrading and racist," said Fort Mojave Chairperson Nora McDowell, among Arizona 
Indian leaders speaking on Indian Nations and Tribes Legislative Day. 

McDowell refused to even say the word in her address to the state legislature. 

"I'm not going to say it because it is offensive to us as Native American women," said McDowell, 
president of the Intertribal Council of Arizona. 

With a united voice, tribal leaders said Hopi Pvt. Lori Piestewa of Tuba City killed in Iraq, represents all 
Arizonans fighting for this country. 

Hopi Chairman Wayne Taylor Jr., said the state legislature has already chosen to honor Piestewa as the 
first American Indian woman killed in action. 

"Damaging and offensive," is how Taylor described the word "squaw." 

"Such action does not speak well for Arizona." He said if the name is reversed it would affect future 
successes between the tribes and the state, resulting in a fractured relationship that the state and tribes 
have not seen since territorial days. We cannot afford this step backward," he told the state legislature. 

Rep Jack Jackson Jr., D-Window Rock, described tbe-bill he has presented, H.B. 2500, which prohibits 
places in Arizona from being named "Squaw." This includes geographic features, landmark historical 
sites, highways and publicly-funded facilities. Any place currently named Squaw would have to be 
changed by 2007. 

Earlier, Rep. Phil Hanson, R-Peoria, and 38 other legislators presented a bill which would revamp the 
board that changed Squaw Peak and Squaw Parkway to Piestewa Peak and Piestewa Parkway. 

If Hanson's bill, H.B. 2007, passes, the legislature instead of the governor would make most 
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appointments to the board and most state employees would be unable to serve. Currently, one American 
Indian board member serves on the board and is employed by the Arizona State Museum. 

Navajo President Joe Shirley spoke against renaming Piestewa Peak. 

"Native Americans from throughout the state of Arizona felt very proud when they decided to make the 
change from Squaw Peak to Piestewa Peak. 

"It stands for something. It makes the Native American citizenry proud." Shirley said Navajos have 
■fought for this state and country. 

"We have gone to battle for its sovereignty, its greatness. That is what it signifies," he said. "Please 
continue to listen to us and keep the name of Piestewa Peak." 

Meanwhile, speaking of the Hopi Tribe's economic struggle, Taylor told the legislature that the issue of 
taxation must be addressed as well as the water crisis. 

Currently the State of Arizona receives $ 15 million a year from Peabody Coal's two mines on Black 
Mesa in northern Arizona. It is more than the Hopi Tribe receives from Peabody for the sale of its coal 
based on the lease. 

With Hopi springs drying up, Taylor also pressed the state to assist in identifying an alternative water 
source for Peabody Coal, which uses N-aquifer water on Black Mesa to slurry coal to Nevada for 
electricity production. An alternative water supply must be found before 2005, he said. 

That is the date set by the Hopi Tribe and the Navajo Nation for Peabody to halt the use of the N-aquifer 
water or cease operating mines on the tribes' lands, he said. 

Speakino to the legislature, Tohono O'odham Chairperson Vivian Juan-Saunders said gaming is 
allowing°her tribe in southern Arizona to become self-sufficient. "Tribes have become major economic 
engines for the economy," 

The Tohono O'odham Nation is now the 10th largest employer in its region. Yet, she said, Tohono 
O'odham still have 40 percent unemployment and many O'odham live in substandard housing without 
running water and electricity. 

Juan-Saunders said the tribe's funds are being drained by protecting the border of the United States and 
Mexico and repairing Highway 86, the major highway that runs east and west through Tohono O'odham 

land. 

Since the attack of Sept. 1 1, the United States has tightened security at ports of entry along the 
international border. It has created a funnel effect, with 1,500 immigrants daily entering the United 
States through Tohono O'odham land. The funnel effect has also increased the tiireat and number of dmg 
traffickers. 

"Our gaming dollars should be used to address poverty and unemployment." 

Further she said the international border dissects Tohono O'odham lands. The 1,700 O'odham living 
across the border in Mexico are suffering because it is more difficult now for them to come across for 
health care with tightened security. 
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Senate President Ken Bennett extended a warm welcome to tribal leaders, councilmen and tribal 
members who packed the House of Representatives for the joint session with tribes, followed by Indian 
taco lunches on the lawn and joint committee meetings with tribal leaders. 

Bennett said he grew up with Yavapai at Prescott and neither he nor his friends made distinctions. "We 
just thought of each other as friends." 

Speaking to legislators, he said, "Everything we do should be done under the auspices of the great word 
'neighbor.' We greet our neighbors at the front door, not at the back door." 

Addressing tribal leaders, he said, "Thank you for being here today to move that effort forward." 

Rep. Sylvia Laughter, I-Kayenta, said she has presented six bills, seeking health care reform and funds 
for Indian senior centers, education opportunities for children in juvenile detention centers and highways 
in rural areas of Indian lands. 

Taylor implored lawmakers to change state laws requiring autopsies, which conflicts with the Hopi 
custom of burying their dead within 24 hours. Further, Hopi tradition requires that all organs be intact 
for the journey. 

While Arizona landscapes on Indian lands are beautiful, Taylor pointed out that Hopi have no gaming 
revenues and are in need of jobs. "Many of our reservations lack the raw materials of industry. 

"Tribal dollars need to circulate several times on the reservation before going off." 

Taylor also urged swinging wide the doors of opportunities for education for Hopi youths and improving 
the road conditions of Route 60 which endangers school children in northern Arizona. 

Rep. Jackson said he is working toward an executive order for a govemment-to-govemment relationship 
between tribes and the state. He praised Gov. Janet Napolitano for appointing 14 American Indians to 
boards and commissions. 

Gov. Napolitano has also voiced support for the naming of Piestewa Peak. 



To see more of Indian Country Today, or to subscribe to the newspaper, go to 
http://www.indiancountry.com 
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Copyright 2003 McClatchy Newspapers, Inc. 
Fresno Bee (California) 

June 30, 2003, Monday FINAL EDITION 

SECTION: MAIN NEWS; Pg. Al 

LENGTH: 608 words 

HEADLINE: Squaw Leap near Millerton renamed Many American Indians found the name offensive. 

BYLINE: Mark Grossi THE FRESNO BEE 

BODY: 

Squaw Leap, a name that has long grated on American Indians, has passed into Central California 

history -- at least, as far as the U.S. Bureau of Land Management is concerned. 

The agency this month renamed 6,700-acre Squaw Leap Management Area, an outdoor recreation spot 
in the ai^aed hills above Millerton Lake, east of Fresno. It is now the San Joaquin River Gorge. 
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But the name Squaw Leap still lives. 

A nearby table mountain will continue to be called Squaw Leap on U.S. Geological Survey maps - 
meaning all official maps -- until someone asks USGS*s Board of Geographic Names to change it. 

"We don't have any control over that," said Land Management representative Tracy Rowland. "We will 
partner with local people to propose a change to USGS, but someone must approach us." 

American Indians think Rowland's agency has done its part. For decades, they have considered the name 
an insult and a reminder of a sad chapter of their history. 

"There are many legends about how the name was started," Rowland said. "It's hard to settle on one." 

Some members of local tribes believe the name comes from a mid-19th century story about young 
Indian women who purposely jumped to their deaths rather than face capture by the U.S. Army. 

The captured women suffered sexual assault from soldiers, said Patricia Murphy Brattland, a descendant 
of local Kechayi members. Murphy Brattland, who has researched Indian issues for years, is considered 
spokesperson for the Kechayi by the state Native American Heritage Commission. 

"The history is that 17 women escaped and jumped to their death," she said. "I don't need to go into a 
description of what went on when an Indian woman was captured, but the soldiers were rounding up all 
the young maidens." 

American Indians had made sporadic efforts over many years to change the name. This year, more 
people approached the Bureau of Land Management. 

Aside from the local history, Land Management officials said the word "squaw" has come under 
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increasing fire across the country. The word is used in hundreds of names for mountains, cliffs, streams 
and lakes°t hroughout the United States. But it carries disparaging and vulgar meanmgs, said Ron 
Fellows, Bakersfield field office manager for the agency. 

"It may be objectionable for any public use area, but we feel it is particularly inappropriate for a site 
used for teaching children about Native American culture," Fellows said in a written statentient. 

Land Management officials promote cultural awareness by bringing children and tribal teachers together 
at the management area. 

To rename the area, officials took suggestions from the community and settled on San Joaquin River 
Gorge as a descriptive, generic choice so one tribe's suggestion would not be picked ahead of others. 

Officials intend to use some suggested tribal names on facilities and features within the management 
area. 



The tribal suggestions included Ahol lul, the name of a Dumna-Kechayi Yokuts village site in the area; 
Pa'san Ridge, "pa'san" meaning pine nut; Tischachu, "salmon-spearing place"; and Ewahu, a word for 
the San Joaquin River. 

The name of Ted Anderson, a local hunter who was instrumental in establishing the foothill recreation 
area, also was submitted and will be considered for use in the management area, officials said. 

But the public will need to step forward one more time to completely remove the name from these 
foothills. 

"Unless a proposal is submitted to the board and approved," said spokeswoman Karen Wood, "the 
official name for the cliff shall remain Squaw Leap." 

The reporter can be reached at mgrossi@fresnobee.com or 441-63 16. 

GRAPHIC- MARK CROSSE - THE FRESNO BEE Teiry Thompson, left, demonstrates to Joseph 
Sanchez 14 a prehistoric weapon called an "atl atl" at the former Squaw Leap Management Area, now 
named the San Joaquin River Gorge. Sanchez was with students from Fresno Unified School Distnct's 

Indian Education program. » . u a 

THE FRESNO BEE Map The federal government's Squaw Leap Management Area has been renamed 
the San Joaquin River Gorge. See microfilm or PDF page for complete details. 
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Copyright 2003 Toronto Star Newspapers, Ltd. 
Guelph Mercury (Ontario, Canada) 

June 28, 2003 Saturday Final Edition 
SECTION: NEWS; Pg. AlO 
LENGTH: 70 words 

HEADLINE: State considers name change for island after complaints 
SOURCE: Associated Press 
DATELINE: BUFFALO 

BODY: 

Buffalo is contemplating changing the name of Squaw Island in the Niagara River after a native city 

employee complained it is ofTensive. 

Mayor Anthony Masiello's sought input from the Seneca Nation, which occupies two New York state 
reserves. 

Seneca President Rickey Armstrong responded "squaw" is considered to be a negative reference to a 
native woman. He suggested renaming the tiny island Seneca Island. 
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Copyright 2003 The Buffalo News 
Buffalo News (New York) 

June 27, 2003 Friday, FINAL EDITION 

SECTION: NEWS, Pg.Al 

LENGTH: 289 words 

HEADLINE: NAME CHANGE IS POSSBLE FOR SQUAW ISLAND 

BYLINE: BRIAN MEYER; News Staff Reporter 

BODY: 

Tiny Squaw Island in the Niagara River might be in for a name change, after a Native American city 

employee complained that the name offends the country's native people - including local tribes. 

City officials say they are contemplating changing the name and possibly erecting a monument there to 
Native Americans. 

"Squaw," considered by many to be a offensive term, refers to a Native American woman, especially a 
wife and mother. Masiello administration officials recently contacted the Seneca Nation of Indians after 
an unidentified Native American city employee complained that "Squaw Island" has negative 
connotations. 

The property -- home to the city's wastewater treatment plant, public green space and a former dump - 
was christened Squaw Island in the 1800s. 

Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society researchers were unable to determine the origin of the name. 

Responding to city officials' request for input, Seneca Nation President Rickey L. Armstrong Sr. cited 
the dictionary definition of squaw as "a taboo term for a Native American woman or wife." He 
su"oested some alternatives, including Seneca Island or Three Sisters Island. 
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"If it's offensive, I'm amenable to changing it," said Mayor Anthony M. Masiello. 

City officials denied that the issue has connection with Buffalo's efforts to convince the Senecas to build 
a downtown casino. 

North Council Member Joseph Golombek Jr., whose district includes part of Squaw Island, said a 

similar name change was discussed years ago. 

Niagara Council Member Dominic J. Bonifacio Jr., who also has a portion of Squaw Island in his 
district, encouraged city officials to contact all six Indian tribes for their input. 

e-mail: bmeyer@buffnews.com 

LOAD-DATE: June 29, 2003 
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Copyright 2003 Associated Press 
All Rights Reserved 



The Associated Press State & Local Wire 



These materials may not be republished without the express written consent of The Associated Press 

May 8, 2003, Thursday, BC cycle 

SECTION: State and Regional 

LENGTH: 3 10 words 

HEADLINE: Coeur d'Alenes remove "squaw" place names 

DATELINE: PLUMMER, Idaho 

BODY* 

The Coeur d'Alene Tribal Council on Thursday announced that it changed the names of two geographic 

features on the reservation to take the word "squaw" off the map. 

The tribe approved changing "Squaw Hump" and "Squaw Creek" to "Nehchen (nah-CHEN) Bluff and 
"Nehchen Creek." 

The new names are for Neechen Ann Mary, a Coeur d'Alene tribal member who was the wife of Chief 
Peter Moctleme and who owned property in the area of the geographic features, the tribe said in a 
prepared statement. 

There are at least 90 places in Idaho containing "squaw" in their names, considered offensive to many 
American Indians. 

The origin of the word is disputed in political and academic circles, but many believe it refers to female 
genitalia. 

"These are appropriate changes which honor the history of the tribe and the memory of one of our tribal 
elders," said Ernie Stensgar, chairman of the Coeur d'Alene Tribal Council. 

In 2001, the Idaho Legislature refused to authorize changing the names of places currently called 
"squaw," as Indian tribes had requested. 

A year later, lawmakers passed a resolution calling on people and local governments to recommend 
changes to the State Historical Society when they identify place names that might be offensive. 

None have been changed, although some requests from the Nez Perce Tribe were pending last year. In 
2001, a mountain near Pocatello was officially changed from Chinks Peak to Chinese Peak. 

Stensgar said Neechen was held in high regard, both as the widow of Chief Moctleme and by her own 
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character and dignity. 

"It is especially offensive that her home has been labeled and known by an insulting and offensive term 
that we reject. We are happy that we can correct this wrong, and to designate these places with her 
name, as the right and respectful way of honoring her home and memory," he said. 
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Copyright 2003 Tribune Publishing Co. 
Lewiston Morning Tribune (Idaho) 

February 11, 2003 Tuesday 

SECTION: Pg. 5A 

LENGTH: 451 words 

HEADLINE: Drive to erase demeaning names rolls on; Nez Perce man spurs state to rub out squaw 
label from Idaho places 

BYLINE: Dean Ferguson 

BODY: 

Four out the 93 Idaho places with the word "squaw" in their names were officially changed last 
December by the U.S. Board of Geographic Names, according to a member of an Idaho advisory board. 

Proponents of the name change have tried for the last two years to remove squaw, which many Indians 
consider offensive, from the names of geographic features around the state. 

"It is never appropriate to use the word 'squaw'," said Julian Matthews, 44, a Nez Perce tribal member 
who works at the Clearwater Casino near Lewiston. 

Matthews has worked on the Idaho Geographic Advisory Board for the last two years while the state 
wrangled with the issue of whether to change place names. 

Opponents argued that squaw means "Indian woman," Many Idahoans claimed to have grown up using 
the term without any derogatory connotations. Proponents argued that squaw has taken on a common 
meaning that insults women. They also say the term is derived from a word for a woman's genitalia. 

The Idaho Legislature shot down a proposal to change place names in 2001. The lawmakers reversed 
their position a year later. 

Matthews takes the position that people who are insulted by a term should have a greater say in such 
matters than those who are not. He likens the issue to the choice between using "Native American" or 
"Indian" to describe his ethnicity. He prefers to be called an Indian. 

"I don't call people a name just because that's what I want to call them," he explained. 

Squaw should be dropped from names for no other reason than that it is offensive to Indian women, he 
said. 

"1 think Indian women should be respected as they are the most beautiful women," he said. 

The Nez Perce Circle of Elders, a group with about 20 members, researched the places needing a 
change. Their recommendations stem from either traditional Nez Perce place names or from people 
known to have lived in the areas. 
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Squaw Creek and Squaw Saddle in the Clearwater National Forest are among the four to get new 
monikers. Squaw Creek will become Wawa-alamnia or Cutthroat Trout Creek; Squaw Saddle will 
become Waca- myoos Likoolam or Rainbow Saddle. 

Matthews said the advisory council will continue its work to remove squaw from all the names in the 
state. He added that people should expect to see the word "papoose" dropped as well. 

Papoose, he said, is not necessarily insulting. However, the word is not Nez Perce and it is a generic 
word for Indians', such as "chief or "red man," which people consider embarrassing or degrading. 

Matthews said it will probably be a couple of years before the official name change makes it onto maps. 



Ferguson may be contacted at dferguson@lmtribune.com 



GRAPHIC: No Caption; Julian Matthews of Pullman has helped convince the federal govemment to 
change fourgeographic place names in Idaho that included the word "squaw." He is pictured outside of 
the Clearwater Casino, where he works as a human resources director. 
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Proposed Legislation. 

Testimony. 

The following testimony was presented before the Montana State Legislature in support of the "8" 
Bill to remove the word "Squaw" from place names of state landholdings in the State of Montana. 
When the "S" Bill came before the legislature, it was passed overwhelmingly. The State of 
Montana is currently undergoing the process of removing the word "squaw" from those place 
names and geographical landmarks. The following testimony was presented by Ardy Sixkiller 
Clarke professor at Montana State University, before the Montana State Legislature in support of 
this bill Athough Montana is the first state in the nation to take this action, other Native women in 
the United States are still struggling with the same issue. We call upon all Americans and human 
rights advocates world-wide to support our efforts. 

Testimony in support of the "S" Bill to remove the word "Sauaw" from 
J tate TaMFio id ings MontanaState Legislature, March 199 9. 

There are several issues of immediate concern to Native Americans that many 
non-Indians are not av\/are. These issues range from legal and sovereignty rights 
to the misuse of Native religious symbols, misuse of Native likenesses by sports 
teams, equal opportunity issues and racism. But perhaps there is no issue t hat 
strike s closer to home, for this author, than the us e_onhe word._:^qyaw," in 
rggfo^^^TT^ American I ndian wome "iT ' 

American Indian women, their husbands, their fathers, there brothers and other 
male relatives throughout the United States have been offended by the use of 
the word, "squaw," since its introduction into the English language vernacular 
some four and a half centuries ago. Despite our objections, the word has 
flourished and appears on hundreds of geographic place names and landmarks 
throughout the country. 

The word itself, used indiscriminately, denotes at a minimum, disrespect, but to 
fully understand the total impact of the word upon an American Indian woman, 
we must turn to the origin of the word and its meaning. The Webster's Third 
International Dictionary defines the word, "squaw," a word for an Indian woman, 
but points out that the word itself is used disparagingly. Roget's Thesaurus 
describes the term "squaw" as a derogatory synonym for a female. In the 
Dictionary of the American West, the word's origin is listed as Algonquian and is 
reported to have become a part of the lingua franca carried west by frontiersmen. 
The author points out that "to get squawed' indicated that a white man had taken 
up with an Indian woman. He further suggests that this expression led to the 
term "squaw man," which was regarded as disrespectful by the white men who 
cohabited with, intermingled with or married American Indian women. But to the 
American Indian female, the word's origin is by far more explicit and goes 
beyond disrespectful, disparaging and derogatory. It strikes at the very heart of 
our character. 
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As most linguists and native language scholars can tell you, the word, "squaw," 
originated specifically in two native languages: Algonquian and Mohawk. In the 
native languages, however, the word "squaw" did not mean woman, wife or 
female. In Algonquian, "squaw," meant vagina. In the Mohawk language, the 
word, "otskwaw" meant female genitalia. In fact, stories have been handed down 
among the Mohawks of how the early European fur traders changed the term 
"otskwaw" to "squaw" and used the word to represent "what they wanted from 
Mohawk women." At this point, it takes little imagination to conjure up a number 
of words commonly used today that could be synonymous with the word, 
"squaw." Clearly none of those words are wife, female or woman. As a result, it is 
not difficult to understand why American Indian women are offended when they 
see landmarks or geographical place names using "Squaw" as part of the title. 
The meaning of the word is obvious when you consider its origin, but for such a 
title to be endorsed as a part of the history and geography of the state of 
Montana, it becomes more than offensive. To American Indian women, the use 
of the term (in any form) is a constant reminder to us of the dehumanizing 
disregard that others held of us historically. It is a constant reminder to us as 
well, that in contemporary Montana, there are still those who sanction such 
disregard for our gender. 

Why it is important to remove "squaw" from state landmarks at this point in 
our history. 

I have presented to you the connotations of the word, "squaw," and I have 
provided you with the historical origins of the word, "squaw," and its definition in 
various dictionaries as well as its meaning and origins in the Algonquian and 
Mohawk languages. But if you still believe the word is not offensive, I issue the 
following challenge to you: If you are a male, try calling your wife, your 
sweetheart or your mother, a "squaw." (After all, the word simply means, 
woman or wife). If you are a woman, try using the word, "squaw" to 
describe your sister, your best friend or your mother. (After all, the word 
simply means, woman or female). 

In reality, 1 suspect that few, if any of you, will take up this challenge to call your 
sweetheart, your wife, your mother, your sister, or your best friend, a "squaw," 
because if you did, you would probably only get away with it once. We all know 
that the word is derogatory. But more importantly, now, you know the origin of 
the word and its meaning and how it came to be a part of the English language. 
Furthermore, you should also understand why the word is offensive to American 
Indian women. 

It is with this new knowledge and understanding, that 1 call upon you to take 
action and remove the "s" word from Montana landmarks. I urge, you to support 
this bill. By doing so, you will not only be voting to right a wrong that has been 
visited upon American Indian women for centuries, but you will be voting for all 
Montana women, regardless of their ethnicity, to be regarded with respect. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ardy Sixkiller Clarke 
Professor 
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Politics & policy news, state by state 
© Copyright 2004 Stateline.org 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 2000 



States Slowly Erasing Word 'Squaw' From 
Maps 

By John Nagy, Staff Writer, Stateline.org 

Detailed maps of the United States like those produced by the U.S. Geological Survey show more 
than 1 000 different geographical features - from towns to mountains to creeks and reservoirs - that 
have "Squaw" in their names. But by January 2001 there will be about 25 fewer with the word for 
woman that Native Americans find offensive, thanks to legislation enacted in Maine earUer this 

month. 

The Maine law allows 90 days for the formation of a statewide review panel that will then have six 
months to propose and confirm substitutes for the old labels. 

Gov An^us S. King Jr.'s support for the bill appears to have stimulated efforts across the country to 
make the° s' word disappear, at least from the text of maps. Maine is the third state, after Minnesota 
in 1995 and Montana last year, to outlaw the word for use in place names because it is considered 
repugnant by many American Indians. 

One week after King signed the bill, South Dakota Gov. Bill Janklow vowed to muster support for a 
similar measure when his state legislature convenes again next January. Nebraska Gov. Mike 
Johanns Janklow' s southern neighbor and fellow Republican, says he plans to watch what happens 
in South Dakota before taking action in his state. In sheer numbers. South Dakota and Nebraska are 
minor offenders. The USGS counts 25 "Squaw" place names in South Dakota and only 14 m 
Nebraska And Johanns may have more than one model law to examine when Cornhusker lawmakers 
reconvene next year. In Oregon, which has more place names containing "Squaw" than any other 
state, lawmakers are currently drafting an eradication bill. 

Supporters of the Oregon proposal will look to all three of the pioneering states for models of how to 
draft an adequate bill, says Karen Quigley of the state's Legislative Commission on Indian Services. 

"One of the things we're talking about is how to get a piece of legislation that is concrete enough to 
capture offensive names without being vague." Time and cost are also practical considerations. With 
so many names to change "what do you replace them with?" Quigley says. 

While "squaw" will be the prime target of the measure, she says that other labels like "Dead Indian 
Road" would be targets as well. Coos Indians are already prepared to nominate "Raven Island" as a 

replacement for the current Squaw Island. 

In all thirty-six states have "Squaw" features: Squaw Pants Crossing, near Fairbanks, Alaska; Squaw 
Creek Municipal Golf Course, in Linn County, Iowa; and Squaw Teats summit, near Hot Spnngs, 
Wyoming, are typical examples. Most of the names are in New England, the Midwest and Western 
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states. 



Despite their recent laws, Minnesota retains six such place names while Montana still has 74. 
Minnesota limited the law to apply only to geographic features, not to towns like Squaw Lake, and 
the process for change was slow. Montana's law, which took effect in October, sets no deadline for 
the project. 

Standard English dictionaries define "squaw" simply as a woman or wife, typically young and of 
American Indian descent. Opponents of state-level efforts to scrub the name off the landscape say 
that the word's origins among the Massachusetts tribe in the 17th century carried no offensive 
connotation and that it was used to refer to both white and Indian women. 

Supporters of the new Maine law and similar campaigns in Arizona, Idaho and Ohio dispute that 
history and say that the word comes from the French adaptation of an Iroqouian term for female 
oenitalia. But to most American Indians, the word's origins are the lesser point. 

"Squaw, like "Redskin," is derogatory ... It's offensive to Indian people, particularly Indian women," 
says Jack Jackson Jr., Government Affairs Director for the National Congress of American Indians. 

A Navajo, Jackson says that his father has sponsored "squaw" -removal bills as an Arizona state 
lawmaker for years. 
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Source: Legal > States Legal -U.S. > South Dakota > Statutes & Regulations > SD - South Dakota Codified Laws. 

Constitution. Court Rules & ALS, Combined y:| 
TOC- South Dakota Codified Laws Constitution. Court Rules & ALS. Combined > /___i > CHAPTER 1- 

19C. HISTORICAL NAMES > § 1-19C-4. List of original and replacement names 
Terms: squaw ( Edit Search ) 

S.D. Codified Laws § 1'19C'4 

SOUTH DAKOTA CODIFIED LAWS 
Copyright © 1968-2003 by The State of South Dakota 

All rights reserved. 

*** STATUTES CURRENT THROUGH THE 2003 SPECIAL SESSION *** 
*** ANNOTATIONS CURRENT THROUGH 2003 SD 23 *** 

TITLE 1. STATE AFFAIRS AND GOVERNMENT 
CHAPTER 1-19C. HISTORICAL NAMES 
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S.D. Codified Laws § 1-19C-4 (2003) 



§ 1-19C-4. List of original and replacement names 



Offensive place names in South Dakota 
County Current place name 

Codington Squaw Lake 

Custer Little Squaw Creek 

Negro Canyon 
Negro Wool Ridge 
Fall River Squaw Flat 

Gregory Squaw Creek 

Squaw Creek Reservoir 

Squaw Creek 
Negro Creek 

Squaw Creek 
East Squaw Creek 
Squaw Tree Spring 
West Squaw Creek 

Big Negro Draw 
Little Negro Creek 
Squaw Creek 
Negro Creek 

Squaw Creek 



by county are replaced as follows: 

Place name changed to 

Serenity Lake 

No recommendation 



Haakon 



Harding 



Jackson 



Jones 
Lake 

Lawrence 



Creek 



Marshall 



Meade 



Moody 



East Branch of Squaw Creek 

Negro Gulch 
Negro Hill 

Squaw Hill 

Squaw Lake 

Squaw Butte School 
Squaw Butte 
Squaw Creek 
Negro Creek School 

Squaw Creek 



II II 
II ti 



Hat Creek Flat 
No recommendation 



II II 



II ti 



No recommendation 

No recommendation 

11 fi 

n II 



II II 



No recommendation 



II II 



Pitan Creek 
Franklin Creek 

Cleopatra Creek 

East Branch Cleopatra 

Last Chance Gulch 

African Hill 

Six Mile Hill 

Six Mile Lake 

No recommendation 



II M 



II II 



II n 

Jack Moore Creek 
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